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A survey of bird songs was made in 
the British Isles last year by about 80 
observers. 

A life-size model of a blue whale 93 
feet long has just been completed for 
the British Museum. 

Some of the Yellowstone Park bears 
are hibernating in steam-heated dens, 
warmed by hot springs. 


Plastics can be made from coffee, thus 
suggesting a use for some of South 
America’s surplus coffee bean crop. 

Deaths from heart disease are unnec- 
essarily high, and could be reduced by 
vigorous public education, says a Brook- 
lyn physician. 


The earth’s present climate is cooler 
than “normal,” according to a Canadian 
geologist, surveying conditions in the 
past millions of years. 

Starlings are great insect-eaters, but 
this good trait is offset by their molest- 
ing native song birds and their noise and 
hith when roosting in cities. 


Eleven tree-climbing kangaroos are 
among the animal specimens obtained 
in Dutch New Guinea by the Archbold- 
American Museum expedition. 


Although goldfish have been fed 
quantities of tuberculosis bacteria in ex- 
periments, these fish have never been 
known to develop tuberculosis. 
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A hedge of lavender orchids, with as 
many as a thousand in bloom on some 
days, can be seen at a botanic station in 
Baiboa, Canal Zone. 





Testing jaw strength, a Columbia Uni- 
versity dental professor found that Eski- 
mos have far more biting strength than 
college ‘ootball men. 


The spotted hyena is not so ferocious 
after all, says a German zoologist, who 
has made friends with some of these 
animals in Leipzig zoo. 


Japanese beetles eat nearly 300 species 
ot plants, but they draw the line at 
cone-bearing evergreens, rarely troubling 
them. 

A schoolhouse built recently near 
Brighton, Florida, is the first school ever 
built for Seminole Indians at their own 
request. 


A two-deck Phoenician ship pictured 
on the wall of a palace in Ninevah con- 
veys an idea of the sort of ship King 
Solomon built for sea trade. 
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ORDNANCE 


U. S. Naval Gun Factory 
ls Rushing Production Again 


Washington Arsenal, Only Plant of Its Kind in U. S., 
Guards Its Complicated Process for 16-Inch Pieces 


See Front Cover 


ASHINGTON, D. C.,, is not an 

industrial city. It was planned that 
way from the beginning. Yet there is in 
Washington a factory that manufactures 
heavy steel goods. It is a big factory, 
employing 7,700 men. It makes only one 
line of merchandise, and it has only one 
customer. 

Guns for the Fleet! That tells in a 
phrase the business of the Naval Gun 
Factory, busier now than it has been 
for a good many years. The lapse of 
the naval limitations agreement, and the 
resumption of battleship construction, 
has brought the first wholesale orders 
for 16-inch guns that the factory has 
had for a couple of decades. 

The new battleships for the U. S. 
Navy are on the stocks now. They won't 
be ready for launching for many months 
yet, but as soon as they are, the giant 
guns will be waiting to be set in their 
turrets. If you could visit the Naval 
Gun Factory today, you would see doz- 
ens of those long, ponderous thunder- 
bolt-hurlers of modern war, in all stages 
of preparation, stacked like poles in a 
telegraph company’s timber yard. 

They aren’t the only pieces of ord- 
nance in the factory. All sizes and cali- 
bers are there, smaller guns, piled up 
like cordwood. There are 3-inch and 5- 
inch anti-aircraft guns, 6-inch and 8-inch 
guns for the cruisers, and a scattering 
of 14-inch pieces from existing battle- 
ships, being reconditioned for further 
service. But the 16-inch guns are the real 
pets of the factory just now. 


Wonderful Birth 


The birth of a 16-inch naval gun is 
wonderful to watch—a marvel of mod- 
ern metallurgy. 

Heavy guns of the present day are 
not solid masses of steel. The fearful 
stress of the powder-gas pressure neces- 
sary to hurl the two-ton projectiles 
twenty miles or more would exact a 


penalty of disaster for a hidden flaw. 
So the gun is assembled out of several 
hollow cylinders or tubes fitting over 


each other. It is easier to make these 
thinner sections without dangerous 
flaws, easier also to detect such flaws, 
if they exist, and so eliminate faulty 
parts. 

The innermost tube, the one through 
which the shell travels when the gun is 
fired, is called simply that: the tube. 
The other hollow cylinders of steel that 
are fitted over it to give it added strength 
are all known as hoops. 

The Naval Gun Factory gets tubes 
and hoops as semi-finished forgings from 
the great steel companies. These steel 
masses are set in the gun lathes (and 
they are lathes; each one as long as a 
city building lot!), and turned off 
smooth, and accurate to the thousandth 
of an inch. The finished surface would 
serve for a mirror. 

Inside as well as out, the hoops are 
bored out accurately, and mirror-smooth. 
They are made just a little smaller than 
the outside diameter of the tube over 
which they are to be set. 

That looks just a wee bit difficult— 
worse than trying to get a size 12 foot 
into a size 10 shoe. How will they do 
it? 

Hugs the Tube 


Not so hard, after all. They just take 
advantage of the well-known {act that 
metal expands when heated. They heat 
the hoop in a tall, cylindrical electric 
furnace. They stand the tube on end, 
cold, in a pit a hundred feet deep. They 
lift the heated hoop out of the furnace 
and lower it over the cold tube. Then 
they let it cool—and shrink. The hoop 
hugs the tube literally in a grip of steel, 
adding the tremendous tension of the 
shrinking force to the natural strength 
of the metal. 

The second hoop is heated, and 
shrunk over the first. The rest of the 
hoops are added in the same way, until 
the gun stands completed. Then it is 
lifted out of the pit, by an enormous 
traveling crane. It is put back into the 
gun lathe and the finishing tool gnaws 
away at its outer surface until it has the 
symmetrical profile of a finished gun. 





ON THE LATHE 


The Naval Gun Factory’s lathes are tre- 
mendous machines, with beds as long as 
a city building lot. This one grips the tube 
of a battleship’s heavy gun, on which 
machining is about to begin. 


Heavy threads are cut into the thick 
metal of its breech, to receive the 
breech mechanism. 

Now it is ready for the last and most 
critical of the operations, the rifling. To 
make the projectile travel on a true 
path, it must be given a spin. This is 
imparted by means of twisted grooves 
that run from breech to muzzle, with 
the exception of the chamber, or the 
part into which powder and shell are 
loaded. 

A long, heavy rod, bearing at its end 
a cutting tool armed with diamond-hard 
teeth, is thrust slowly down the throat 
ot the new gun. Just the right amount 
of turn is given to cut the grooves into 
the proper spiral path. Gauges go over 
the finished work, inchwise, seeking 
jealously for the least inaccuracy. 


Approval 


At last the inspector-ofhicers nod ap- 
proval. They can find no fault. The new 
gun is ready to join the Navy after 
successfully withstanding test firing at 
the Naval Proving Ground. 

This elaborate job of building up a 
gun out of central tube and enclosing 
hoops used to be necessary for smaller 
caliber pieces as well as for the heavy 
ordnance of a_ battleship. However, 
within recent years advances in forging 
processes, and especially a method for 
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PILED UP LIKE CORDWOOD 


These are small-caliber guns, in all stages of manufacture. Eventually they will become 
parts of anti-aircraft and anti-torpedo armament, or peer from the gun-houses of 
light cruisers. 


building up tremendous internal pres- 
sures within the bore while at the same 
time the outer part of the forging was 
being shrunk, has made it possible to 
make guns up to 6-inch caliber out of a 
metal. This method, 


single piec e oft 


AERONAUTICS 


known as the “monobloc” system, has 
greatly increased the speed with which 
small-, and medium-caliber guns can be 
built, and at the same time has consid- 
erably reduced costs. 
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Transatlantic Air Service 


Planned To Start This Spring 


Pan-American Expects To Run Two Roundtrips a Week, 
New York to London and Also New York to Marseilles 


AN-AMERICAN Airways expects to 

provide transatlantic air service four 
times a week at a total yearly cost of 
almost $4,000,000 to the government in 
the form of postal subsidy, the airline’s 
application to the Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority for permission to fly between the 
United States and Europe reveals. 

Two flights in each direction each 
week will leave from New York or an 
alternate American port for Southamp 
ton or London, depending upon whether 
the Boeing Clipper or the Boeing Strato 
liner is used. Two roundtrips a week 
are also to be made between New York 


and Marseilles, according to a_ sched- 
ule of operations expected to be in ef- 
fect by the end of the first year of opera- 
tion. Passenger service will start this 
spring. 

Both flying boats and a landplane— 
the Boeing Stratoliner, 33-passenger ship 
now undergoing tests in Seattle—are to 
be used in maintaining service on such 
a frequent basis. 

Revenue from an expected 2,338 pas- 
sengers a year and from cargo will total 
about one and three-quarter million dol- 
lars, while operating costs plus return 
on investment will come to about $5,- 


683,000, a financial statement attached 
to the application discloses. The differ- 
ence, Panair officials are known to hope, 
will be made up by payments for car- 
rying transatlantic mail. 

Panair officials anticipate making only 
one survey flight preliminary to sched- 
uled mail and cargo trips, several of 
which are to be made before passengers 
are carried. Six roundtrip surveys in 
1937, plus the company’s experience in 
more than a year of operation between 
New York and Bermuda and two years 
of flight across the Pacific eliminate the 
need for any further study. 


Application 


Information contained in the applica- 
tion constitutes actually the first such 
detailed announcement of the line’s in- 
tentions. The schedules promise 19-hour 
service between New York and London 
in the Boeing Stratoliner, a 200-mile- 
an-hour four-engined landplane whose 
sealed cabin will not only allow stratos- 
phere flight, but will keep the plane 
afloat in the event of a forced landing 
at sea. 

New York-London service by the 
northern route in the Boeing Clipper 
will take twenty-four and a half hours. 
The return trip will take slightly longer 
because of prevailing winds. It will be 
flown over the northern route, via New- 
foundland and Ireland, only during the 
summer months. 

The southern route, via the Azores 
and Lisbon to Marseilles in the summer, 
and to London as well in the winter, 
will take 43 hours. On this route, an 
overnight stop will be made at Lisbon. 
This is believed due to the fact that 
European facilities for night flight are 
not up to American standards. 

Departures for London will be made 
every Wednesday and Saturday, Tuesday 
and Saturday departures from England 
for the United States. Clippers will 
leave an American port for Marseilles 
each Tuesday and Friday and will re- 
turn Monday and Friday, according to 
the tentative schedule. 

Besides the Boeing Stratoliner, four 
Boeing Clippers will be used. Of these, 
two have already been delivered, with 
the others scheduled to come along at 
the rate of one a month between now 
and May. 
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Hamburg, Germany, plans to construct 
the world’s tallest skyscraper. 

Both Chaucer and Omar Khayyam 
were astronomer-poets. 
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AERONAUTICS 


New Device Synchronizes 
Multi-Engine Plane Motors 


Small Electric Motor of Differential Type Alters 
Settings of Propeller Blades Whenever Speeds Vary 


N AUTOMATIC device to drive 
the motors of a multi-engine air- 
plane at exactly the same speed and 
thereby eliminate bumpy “beats” from 
flying was announced by the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation in East 
Hartford, Conn. 

It is known as the automatic propel- 
ler synchronizer and continuously keeps 
engines even more finely adjusted than 
the most skillful human pilot. Slight 
differences in engine speed—on the order 
of 20 revolutions a minute or so—pro- 
duce “beats” every few seconds which 
can be and often are annoying to pas- 
sengers. At the same time the synchro- 
nizer relieves the already too busy crew 
of another job, manual adjustment of 
engine speed for this same purpose. 

Heart of the engine synchronizer is a 
small electric motor of the differential 
type. The motor has two electrical wire 
windings, one fed with current from 
a small alternating current generator 
driven by one engine and the other 
with current from a generator powered 
by another engine. The frequency of 
the alternating current in each case de- 
pends on the speed of the motor driving 
the generator. 


Balance Each Other 


If the two engines are operating at 
the same speed, the current fed into each 
winding will be of the same frequency 
and the differential motor will not 
operate. On the other hand, if the two 
engines are operating at unequal speeds, 
the current derived from the faster 
engine will be of greater frequency and 
will turn the differential motor over. 
The differential motor in turn will alter 
the setting of the propeller blades to 
bring the speeds of the two motors into 
line. 

The synchronizer may be turned off 
so that the pilots can have manual con- 
trol of the speed if they want it, the 
United Aircraft Corporation explained. 
As the device synchronizes the motors, 
the speed of the differential motor is 
reduced, for its speed depends on how 


far apart the two engines are. This en- 
ables the synchronizer to operate more 
surely; it doesn’t have to “hunt” for 
the exact synchronization point. 
Propellers in use in the United States 
on high performance airplanes such as 
transport ships are already of the con- 
stant speed type, but even they do not 
have exact enough control to eliminate 
the need for a synchronizer. The device 
was flight-tested on a_ twin-engined 
10-passenger commercial liner converted 
into a flying laboratory. 
News Letter, February 25, 
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Heliam. Sun-Gas, Rescues 
Sandhogs Ill With “Bends” 


ELIUM, the next to the lightest ele- 

ment in the universe, although de- 
prived of the job of holding giant air- 
ships aloft (because the U. S. A. has 
none), is about to find a new job under- 
ground. 

This sun-element is ready to help res- 
cue men made ill by the high air pres- 
sures necessary when working in cais- 
sons and in subaqueous tunnels. 

The Navy has shown through ten 
years of research that use of an atmos- 
phere of helium and oxygen instead of 
the natural one of nitrogen and oxygen 
allows divers to work at pressures equiv- 
alent to 500 feet. Previously with ordi- 
nary compressed air the diving record 
was 306 feet made during salvage opera- 
tions of a sunken submarine. 

The advantage of helium over nitrogen 
is that less of it is dissolved in the diver’s 
blood and tissues. He is less likely to get 
the “bends,” as compressed air illness is 
called. 

This same technique could be used on 
under-pressure construction by filling 
caisson or tunnel with helium. But this 
would cost prohibitively. 

What Dr. Yandell Henderson, Yale 
physiologist and authority on such he- 
lium utilization, recommends to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers is that a helium-oxygen mixture be 
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used in the so-called. “medical lock,” a 
chamber used for putting the worker 
under pressure again if he becomes ill 
while being decompressed, that is, while 
slowly coming out of the high pressure. 

If the “sandhogs” after gruelling toil to 
make a new traffic tunnel or sink a new 
bridge pier can be protected in this way 
by helium, this element with its roman- 
tic history will have another interesting 


practical use. 
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POPULATION 


New England Faces Problem 
Of a Declining Population 


SOLEMN warning has been issued 

to New England by Conrad Taeu- 
ber, population expert of the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The Land of the Pilgrim Fathers faces 
new and very serious problems because 
the rate. of her population growth is de- 
clining. 

Business in New England as in all the 
United States has always been organized 
to meet the demands of a rapidly grow- 
ing population. Expansion has been the 
rule. Booms have been taken for granted. 

How will business adjust itself to the 
fact that the future will bring declining 
numbers of buyers? Fewer marriages will 
mean fewer homes to build and outfit. 
Baby foods, play suits, and school books 
will meet a slow market. 

Along with the slowing down of popu- 
lation growth, New England is going to 
be bothered by the fact that migration to 
the city has slowec down tremendously. 
The city does not attract the farm boy, 
because industry has moved away. Mr. 
Taeuber has found that the number of 
active spindles in Rhode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts dwindled about 60 per cent. in 
the 10 years from 1925 to 1935. 

Here are problems never faced in 
America before. Yet New England may 
well be a proving ground for the rest of 
the nation, for the difficulties being 
threshed out there today are likely to face 
the entire country not so many years 
hence. 

Here is a challenge to science, particu- 
larly the sciences of man. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for psychologists, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
public health officials, economists, politi- 
cal scientists, employment experts, agri- 
culturists, and even chemists and physi- 
cists to mobilize for a united battle on 
what is likely to be America’s greatest 
internal enemy. 
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MYSTERY SOLVED 


New Mayan findings indicate this little 
statuette is oldest known dated Mayan ob- 
ject. It bears the date May 16, 98 B. C. 


TECH NOLOGY 


Gold-Plated Reflectors 
Aid in Drying Auto Bodies 


OLD, which has found its way into 
ranging from money to 
false teeth, has been pressed into service 
to dry the enamel on your new automo- 
bile in one-tenth the time required by 
older methods. 

Special heating lamps, equipped with 
gold-plated reflectors costing between five 
and seven dollars apiece, have been de 
veloped by the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Nela Park laboratories to line 
the walls of drying ovens in auto man 
ufacturing plants. 

So efficient are the new reflectors 
about 98 per cent. for the warm infra 
red rays—that even after operation for 
several minutes, the outside of the re 
flectors is still cold to the touch. 

The new lamps, each of which con- 
sumes electricity at the rate of 250 watts, 
have been in service for several months 
in the River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, for which they were 
developed. Steam baths hitherto used 
take about ten times as long to dry the 
car body. Special electric controls turn 
the new heating lamps on and off in a 
traveling wave as the painted body passes 
through the drying tunnel. 

Possible medical uses of the lamps are 
now being considered. 


objects 
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ARCH ABOLOGY 


Mayan Diggings 


Shed Light 


On America’s First Calendar 


Monument Unearthed in Mexico is Dated in Short Style 
Previously Thought To Be Comparatively Recent Method 


MONUMENT unearthed in tropi- 

cal Mexico is, from first reports, 
evidence that brilliant Mayan Indians 
actually invented a short-cut system of 
writing dates in the New World before 
the birth of Christ. The monument, 
dated in the concise manner, is appar 
ently strong confirmation that the small 
Tuxtla statuette of jade, dated in the 
short-cut system and treasured in the 
U. S. National Museum, is what archae- 
ologists have hoped it was—the oldest 
known object dated by the Mayas. 

The Tuxtla statuette, a figure of a 
priest in penguin regalia, bears the date 
May 16, 98 B. C., according to reading 
by Dr. H. J. Spinden of the Brooklyn 
Museum, and authority on the Mayan 
calendar. But some archaeologists have 
doubted that Mayas living in the cen- 
tury before Christ wrote the date on the 
image. They believed the style of short- 
cut date writing was a later Mayan in- 
vention, and therefore probably some 
Maya of comparatively late centuries in- 
scribed the statuette, much as we might 
set correct dates on a statue of Ben 
Franklin. 

The dated monument, solving the 
Tuxtla statuette mystery, has come to 
light not far from Tuxtla, at Tres Zapo- 
tes, in the state of Vera Cruz, southern 
Mexico. A joint expedition of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National Geo- 
graphic Society is exploring this site, 
which proves to be the most far western 
settlement of Mayan Indians ever found. 
It lies fully 100 miles west of the known 
Mayan zone of civilization. 


Not Translated 


The monument dated in the fashion 
of the Tuxtla statuette has not yet been 
fully translated into terms of our cal- 
endar. But Matthew W. Stirling, Smith- 
sonian archaeologist and director of the 
held work, has concluded that it was 
erected early, not late, in Mayan times, 
thereby removing reason to doubt the 
great antiquity of the Tuxtla statuette. 
Mr. Stirling has called a consultation of 
Mexican and American archaeologists at 
the site, in view of importance of the 


monument. Many archaeologists have 
heretofore been inclined to consider 
Mayan inscriptions old if dates were 
written in long style, and not so old 
if written in short style. 

One archaeologist explains the Mayan 
date systems this way: Early Mayas 
wrote out cycle, day, and month as we 
might write “March the first, Anno Do- 
mini nineteen hundred thirty nine.” 
Later Mayas recognized a date by posi- 
tion of signs, as we easily read “3-1- 
1939." An early monument dated in 
short style upsets this idea of early and 
late ways of ancient American dating. 

Settle Old Problems 

With this stone’s inscription deciph- 
ered, American scholars may settle old 
theories as to how, and when, Mayan 
Indians moved over tropical America 
in their destiny of building the New 
World’s greatest native civilization. Imag- 
ine archaeologists of the future argu- 
ing over the United States, and un- 
able to decide whether the country was 
occupied all at one time, or whether 
New York and San Francisco repre- 
sented different eras, centuries apart! 
But that is the sort of puzzle regarding 
what went on in the New World in 
centuries before, and after, the time of 
Christ, which has delayed complete un- 
derstanding of the amazing Mayan civil- 
ization which covered square 
miles in the tropics. 

The stone clew is apparently one of 
the date markers that Mayas set up. For 
some 1,500 years, these methodical In- 
dians raised such stones every 20 years, 
and in their big cities even at five or 
ten year intervals. It is by deciphering 
these milesposts of time that archaeolog- 
ists have trailed Mayan progress in 
Guatemala, Honduras, southern Mexico 
and Yucatan. 

Discovery of the monument and ruins 
of a Mayan setlement so far west in 
Mexico is pronounced “exciting” by Dr. 
Spinden, who is awaiting final word as 
to whether the far west settlement proves 
early or late in Mayan history. 

If it is early, as first reports indicate, 
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then it may point to the young and 
promising Mayan civilization as having 
gone east to seek its fortune before the 
Christian era, from a nondescript west- 
ern origin among Indians of Mexico. 

If, however, the monument and set- 
tlement turn out to be fairly late in 
Mayan history, after all—perhaps with 
early dates recorded there for some his- 
toric purpose that the Indians had in 
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mind—then it becomes clear that the 
Mayas had a base of their civilization 
down in the Vera Cruz region near the 
twelfth century. It would show that 
they played a direct hand in the af- 
fairs of Olmec and other Indian tribes 
of southern Mexico, then, even though 
their late center of power lay far to the 
northeast in Yucatan in great cities such 
as Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan. 
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Planet Mars, Symbol of War, 
Has “Heart” of lron 


In Contrast, Mercury Has Comparatively Low Density; 
Spectrum Lines Show Many of Earth’s Elements in Sun 


HE OLD Romans probably never 

knew it, but when they picked ruddy 
Mars as the symbol of their god of war 
they chose one of the planets which has 
a “heart” of iron. 

Best knowledge of astronomy now is 
that Mars, Venus and the earth have 
heavy central cores, or hearts, made of 
dense iron, said Dr. Rupert Wildt of 
Princeton University Observatory before 
the symposium on astrophysics sponsored 
by the American Philosophical Society 
and Franklin Institute. 

In contrast, Mercury, like the moon, 
is a “rocky” planet, for its density is 
comparatively low. 

The four giant planets—Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, Uranus and Neptune—are now 
thought to contain outer envelopes of 
some very light material. This light ma- 
terial, Dr. Wildt indicated, probably con- 
sists of hydrogen, lightest of elements, 
in a highly compressed state. 


Sun and Earth Alike 


SING the tell-tale “fingerprints” of 

the elements, the characteristic spec- 
trum lines, scientists have detected in 
the sun 64 of the chemical elements 
which are found on the earth, Dr. Char- 
lotte M. Sitterly of Princeton University 
Observatory said. There is insufficient 
evidence for ascertaining the presence 
of nine more and there are 19 so-called 
“absent” elements. 

The missing 19 elements may be ab- 
sent only because man has yet been 
unable to find them, Dr. Sitterly de- 
clared. Some of the elements may be 


present in the sun in such small amounts 
that the instruments of science are not 
yet sensitive enough to detect them. 
Others give their spectrum lines in the 
violet colors and would be blocked out 
by the earth’s layer of ozone. 
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Solar Temperatures 


LMOST inconceivably high temper- 
atures and pressures exist in the 
interior of stars, Dr. S. Chandrasekhar 
of Yerkes Observatory of the University 
of Chicago told the symposium. Using 
the method known as “integral theo- 
rems,” it can be calculated that the pres- 
sure inside the sun, which is a typical 
Star, amounts to 1,350,000,000 atmos- 
pheres. Likewise the temperature at the 
center of the sun is 7,400,000 degrees. 
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Society Called Powerful 
In Shaping Individuals 


F a society wishes, it can make its 

people acquisitive. It can incite them 
by the thousand or million to become 
warlike. It can evoke other traits, good 
or bad. 

This tremendous power of environ- 
ment, and particularly society, to shape 
human beings, is pointed out by Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, clinical professor of 
psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. 

History has made experiments, he says, 
for our guidance. He reminds us that in 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries 
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there were hordes of pirates and free- 
booters who sacked towns and cathe- 
drals. As Norsemen they terrorized Eu- 
rope. In time they became Scandinavians 
—today models for Europe in peaceful 
liberalism and progress. 

The Scandinavian has not changed bio- 
logically. What happened was due to 
changes in his environment. 

Dr. Myerson advocates a fresher view 
of the old argument over relative impor- 
tance of heredity versus environment. 
They cannot be separated. And rather 
than speak of heredity, he prefers the 
term constitution. Environment is con- 
tinually shaping, directing or damaging, 
providing use or disuse of qualities in 
body and mind. No good to be equipped 
with fingers and mi.d ready for a great 
musical career, and no musical instru- 
ment ever available. Geniuses, says Dr. 
Myerson, are made as well as born. In 
terms of nations, one environment evokes 
hereditary traits and actions, which other 
environments would suppress. 

Tiny fruitflies in biological experiments 
strikingly demonstrate the power of en- 
vironment to bring out hereditary factors. 
Kept in damp climate, generations of 
flies develop a peculiar kind of abdomen. 
In cold laboratories, legs are affected. Re- 
turned to normal, progenies of these flies 
in time are developing normally. In social 
chaos, or great poverty, the psychiatrist 
points out, human beings tend to be 
blighted like the abnormal little flies. 
1939 
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Health Service Tells How 
To Control Syphilis 


ao cheapest thing any town can 
do with syphilis is to cure it.” 

This will probably become the slogan 
for the newest phase of the govern- 
ment’s drive on venereal diseases. It is 
a statement made by Dr. R. A. Vonder- 
lehr, U. S. Public Health Service, in 
announcing a new nine-point program 
for syphi!:s control in the local com- 
munity. Le tails of the program appear 
in the federal health service publication, 
Syphilis and Your Town. 

“People must learn to consult a doc- 
tor or clinic,” Dr. Vonderlehr declared 
in telling how to control syphilis. “They 
must know that drugstore remedies and 
self-treatment are worthless. They must 
know that treatment begun early will 
cure syphilis in nearly every case, while, 
if left untreated, the patient is likely 
to develop brain, heart, or nervous sys- 
tem complications.” 
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RADIO 


Radio That Rings a Bell 
To Call Forest Firemen 


OREST rangers on the lookout for 

fires may now call each other via a 
new radio bell-ringing device as easily 
as Mrs. Jones calls Mrs. Smith on the 
telephone. 

Developed tor use with a semi-port- 
able short wave outfit, it makes it pos 
sible for a ranger to step away from the 
set itself to attend to other duties, and 
yet be within call. It can also be used to 
wake a ranger during the night, if 
trouble develops. A series of code signals 
are possible when several stations are 
included in any one Forest Service net- 
work. 
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Lost Russian Lindbergh 
May Some Day Come Back 


USSIA’s Lindbergh, Sigmund Levan- 

evsky, and five companions, last 
heard from Aug. 13, 1937, while on a 
flight from Moscow to the United States, 
may still be alive and may some day 
walk out of the Arctic to the astonish 
ment of an unbelieving world. 

If it happens, it will occur betore 
1943, for ice upon which they may still 
be drifting will reach open water and 
melt by then. The chances against such 
an escape are high—a hundred to one 
but are not prohibitive, Vilhjalmur Stet- 
ansson, dean of Polar explorers, still be- 
lieves. 

It has happened betore and can hap- 
pen again, Mr. Stetansson declares in a 
new book, Unsolved Mysteries of the 
Arctic, (Macmillan). Even so, the Rus- 
sian government was right in abandon- 
ing the search, he says. 


Major Andrée and his last surviving 
companion on the ill-fated balloon ex- 
pedition that set out to drift to the 
North Pole in 1897 probably died of 
carbon monoxide poisoning from their 
kerosene stove and not by freezing as 
more commonly believed, the Arctic vet- 
eran declares in his analysis of five major 
mysteries of the Far North. 


The first colony of Europeans in the 
New World, Greenland, 9,000 strong at 
its height, disappeared through inter- 
marriage with Eskimos and not through 
extermination by disease, hostile natives 
or lack of suitable European food, he 
states in raking up the question of what- 
ever became of a democratic republic 


that thrived for some 270 years five 
centuries ago. 

The fate of Thomas 
able discoverer of the Northwest Pas- 
sage to the Pacific, in the search for 
which dozens ot expeditions set out in 
the very earliest days of New World 
exploration, is solved in the book in 
fashion reminiscent not only of the man 
who knows his northland but might 
serve as a Scotland Yard sleuth as well. 
The tamous Englishman was murdered 
by vengeful half-breeds, Mr. Stefansson 
thinks. 


Science 


Simpson, prob- 
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Smallpox Rears Its Ugly 
Head—But Why? 


UT in the Middle West, smallpox 

is rearing its ugly head and accord- 
ing to reports a number of citizens are 
alarmed. In Indianapolis, for example, 
97 cases were reported in one week of 
January, and the city was averaging 40 
cases a week during the first weeks of 
this year. 

Other middlewestern communities have 
had a high smallpox incidence for a num- 
ber of years. In the nation as a whole 
there were 11,673 cases with 30 deaths in 
1937. In 1938 there were 14,015 cases ac- 
cording to incomplete reports so far avail- 
able to the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Fortunately, the cases are mild and 
perhaps that is why there is not more 
concern over the situation. The situation 
would not have to exist, however, be- 
cause there is a sure way to avoid small- 
pox. That way is to be vaccinated against 
it. 

An outbreak, even a small outbreak, of 
infantile paralysis or influenza or scarlet 
fever or most any other communicable 
disease arouses a great popular demand 
for protection. Physicians, medical re- 
searchers and health authorities are im- 
plored to find some way of “vaccinating” 
the population against the dreaded threat 
to health and life. Yet the very people 
who clamor for a “shot in the arm” of 
some potent, protective substance often 
refuse, for themselves and their children, 
the oldest and surest disease preventive of 
them all—smallpox vaccination. 

The medical scientists who are trying 
hard to find more such preventives of 
disease must surely be discouraged, when 
they consider the smallpox vaccination 
situation. Here is something that is safe, 
simple and sure, just what they are asked 
to provide, and large numbers of people 


will have none of it. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Committee to Investigate 
Dismissal of Professor 


HE AMERICAN Association of Uni- 

versity Professors has appointed a 
committee to investigate the dismissal 
ot Dr. Moyer Springer Fleisher, head 
ot the bacteriology department of St. 
Louis University School of Medicine. 

Dr. Fleisher was dismissed, the Rev. 
Harry B. Crimmins, president of the 
University, has declared, because of his 
sponsorship, along with several other 
persons, of a lecture on the Spanish 
war given by a former Catholic priesi 
and because of his interest in the North 
American Medical Bureau to Aid Span- 
ish Democracy. 

Chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee is Prof. Ernest W. Putpkammer. 
professor of law at the University of 
Chicago. The other members are: Prof. 
James P. Simonds, professor of pathol- 
ogy at Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, and Prof. Helen C. White 
ot the University of Wisconsin. The com- 
mittee is expected to have its report 
ready within about a month. 
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Now Electric Ear 
Controls Grinding Mill 


NEW use for a microphone and 

electrical circuit, which makes the 
roar of a grinding mill regulate the flow 
of material into the mill, was described 
at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers in New York City. 

The device, known as an electric ear. 
makes the minerals feed into the crusher 
mill more rapidly if the mill is making 
too much noise. And if the mill is run- 
ning too silently the device knows that 
it is feeding too rapidly and shuts down 
the intake of uncrushed materials. Just 
enough material is provided, at all times 
to give the highest efficiency. 

The control of mill operations by the 
sound produced was described by Har 
lowe Hardinge of the Hardinge Com- 
pany, York, Pa. 
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Science World Interpreted 
For Knox College Students 


HE WORLD as seen through the 

eyes of modern science is being in- 
terpreted for students of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., by Watson Davis, direc- 
tor of Science Service, as guest lecturer 
on the William Lincoln Honnold Foun- 
dation, for three weeks beginning on 
February 20. 

Among Honnold lecturers of past years 
at Knox have been Christopher Morley, 
Will Irwin, Louis Untermeyer and Ida 


M. Tarbell. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Nylon First Real Synthetic 
Fiber Made by Man 


HE new chemical, nylon, which can 

be fashioned into silk-like fibers that 
make beautiful and amazingly tough 
stockings, is the first truly synthetic fiber 
which man has ever created. 

But, you will ask, aren’t rayon and this 
new wool-like fiber made out of cow's 
milk also synthetic fibers? 

Chemists will answer, however, that of 
all the present-day fibers created by man 
and which do not occur naturally in 
nature, nylon is the only one which is 
strictly synthesized by science. 

Rayon has as its basic material the cel- 
lulose of trees or of cotton. What the 
chemist does is to reconstitute the cellu- 
lose into a fiber material. The chemist 
is making a chemical fiber when he 
makes rayon. 

Similarly the new lanital “wool” of 
Italy, made out of the casein of milk, is 
really a chemical rearrangement of the 
protein occurring in the casein. 

Glass, metal and asbestos fibers can be 
called physical fibers because they contain 
some original mineral material whose 
shape and, in some cases even appearance, 
have been altered by physical means. 

In the creation of nylon chemistry has 
started out with coal, air and water and 
built up, by an intricate process, a mate- 
rial that can be spun into fibers finer than 
silk, stronger and more elastic than silk. 

Hose of nylon will not be on the mar- 
ket for a year to come but already a few 





experimental pairs have passed astound- 
ing tests. In one case a girl wore a pair of 
these hose for 20 days with sandles and 
walked in beach sand. At the end of that 
time the stockings showed no appreciable 
wear to this harsh abrasive action. Try 
that with any other hosiery fiber—natural 
and artificial—and see how quickly the 
gritty sand cuts through the fiber. 
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ARCH ABOLOGY 


Study Half-Way Point In 
Ancient American Axis 


HE heaviest loot that Spanish con- 

querors took from Indians in the 
New World did not come, from any city 
or hoard within the Incan Empire. It 
came from Indian cemeteries farther 
north, in Colombia near Panama. 

Describing a recent archaeological sur- 
vey of this once-flourishing Indian re- 
gion, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the 
Brooklyn Museum says that this was the 
first part of the South American conti- 
nent to feel the impact of European con- 
tact. Three little kingdoms—or queen- 
doms, as he thinks they might better 
be called—occupied the lands near the 
Sinu river. Since two of the govern- 
ments had queens, and since women 
were delightfully and smilingly _por- 
trayed on pottery art objects, he suspects 
the culture of Sinu may have been lux- 
urious and ultra-feminine. 

At any rate, by 1530 Spanish armies 
had dug up most of the cemeteries for 
the golden articles in them, and had 
left for archaeologists a badly wrecked 
“buried history” of the region. 

Yet Colombia cannot be given up as 
an archaeological puzzle, because of its 
importance in America’s past. Dr. Spin- 
den points out that it was the half-way 
point between the high civilizations of 
Indians in Mexico and Peru. Along a 
north-south axis, by way of mountain 
roads, flowed an interchange of Indian 
ideas. 

Archaeologists, who used to despair of 
ever finding out what connection, if 
any, there was between Mexican Indians 
and Incas, now have visible evidence 
from various researches. Dr. Spinden 
cites definite examples showing that im- 
portant art and metallurgical techniques 
passed from central Mexico to central 
Peru. And along the same mountain 
route, he adds, flowed such cultural 
ideas as the Sky God as a jaguar, the 
sun as a disk containing the face of this 
jaguar god with serpent rays, the hu- 
manization of eagles. 
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Interest in Science 
Distinguished Late Pope 


HE LATE Pope Pius XI was recog- 

nized by the world of science as a 
friend and his passing is sincerely re- 
gretted by scientists of all creeds and 
opinions. He showed his interest in 
science in three major ways: 

His recent protests against suppres- 
sion of freedom in dictator countries, 
some of them written while he was in 
seriously bad health, included a defense 
of scientific freedom along with his 
championship of religious and social lib- 
erty. 

One of the first acts of his reign was 
a thorough modernization of the Vat- 
ican Library, which made available many 
id manuscripts and books of great im- 
portance in the history of science. 

In 1936 he re-established the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, including in the 
first list of new members the names of 
six American leaders in research: Prof. 
George D. Birkhoff of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute, Profs. Robert A. Millikan and 
Thomas H. Morgan of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, Prof. Hugh S. 
Taylor of Princeton University, and 
Prof. George S. Sperti of the Institutum 
Divi Thomae in Cincinnati. 

Pius XI was the first pope to ride in 
an automobile in the Vatican gardens, 
and the first to broadcast his voice over 
the radio. He was a close friend of the 
late Senator Marconi, wireless pioneer, 
and the Vatican radio station was in- 
stalled under Marconi’s direction. 
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Quadruplets Fairly Common 
But All Rarely Survive 


HE BIRTH of quadruplets may be 

an exciting event to the family con- 
cerned, but medical statistics show that 
they are relatively common. They occur 
once in every 512,000 births. It is ex- 
tremely rare, however, for all four to 
survive to adulthood. The Keys quad- 
ruplets of Oklahoma, all girls, are nota- 
ble exceptions. 

Even commoner are triplets and twins, 
the former occurring about once in 
6,400 births and the latter once in 80 
births. An easily remembered mathemat- 
ical ratio for the occurence of these mul- 
tiple births is the following: twins, 


1:80'; triplets, 1:80°; quadruplets, 1:80". 
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Watch for Mercury 


Rarely Seen Planet Is in the Evening Skies in March; 
Argo, Largest of Constellations, Is Also Visible 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


LTHOUGH no planets are sufficient- 
ly well placed during March to be 
on the accompanying maps (which show 
the skies at 10:00 p. m., March 1; 9:00 
p. m., March 15, and 8:00 p. m., March 
30) tiny Mercury will come into view 
for a brief period about the 16th. Then 
it will be visible low in the west just after 
sunset. About an hour and a half after 
the sun has vanished it, too, will drop 
behind the horizon, and that while twi- 
light is still visible. However, Mercury 
is quite brilliant, and it should be easy 
to pick it up. On the evenings, especially, 
of March 15, 16 and 17, look just above 
the horizon, directly west, for a shining 
point of light. This will be Mercury, for 
there is nothing else there that might be 
confused with it. 

Saturn, the ringed planet, is still in the 
evening sky, but by the end of the month 
it will approach too nearly into line with 
the sun to be seen easily. It is much 
fainter than Mercury. As soon as the sky 
is dark, this planet will appear low in 
the west, in the constellation of Pisces, 
the fishes. As for the other planets, Mars 
comes into view about 1:00 a. m., low in 
the southeast, in Sagittarius, the archer; 
Venus about two hours before sunrise, 
shining so vividly that it is easy to locate; 
while Jupiter is now almost in the sun’s 
direction, and cannot be seen at the pres- 
ent time. 


Orion Still Shines 


Among the stars, Orion, and the beau- 
tiful winter time constellations surround- 
ing it, are still with us in the evening, 
to the southwest. The three stars in a 
row, forming Orion’s belt, are easy to lo 
cate. Above is Betelgeuse, below is Rigel. 
Follow the direction of the belt stars to 
the left, and you come to Sirius, the dog 
star, most brilliant of these distant suns 
seen at night. To the other side of the 
belt is red Aldebaran, the eye, of Taurus, 
the bull. 

A little west of the zenith are Gemini, 
the twins, with Castor and Pollux. Be- 
tween the twins and the great dog, in 
which Sirius shines, is the little dog, 
Canis Minor, with Procyon. Above Tau- 
rus is Auriga, the charioteer, of which 


Capella is the brightest star. The great 
dipper, in Ursa Major, the great bear, is 
to the northeast, upside down, the bowl 
to the left. The position of the pointers 
is shown on the map. These show the di- 
rection, below, of the pole star. In the 
other direction, to the south, they lead to 
the Sickle, in Leo, the lion, of which first 
magnitude Regulus forms the end of the 
handle. If you follow southward the 
curve of the dipper’s handle, you come 
first to Arcturus, in Bootes, the bear driv- 
er, then to Spica, in Virgo, the virgin. 

Directly south, far less conspicuous 
than the groups already mentioned, i 
part of the greatest of all, Argo, the 
ship. Unfortunately, however, the most 
brilliant parts do not rise except in the 
extreme southernmost parts of the United 
States. So large is Argo that it is subdi- 
vided into four constellations, Carina, the 
keel, Vela, the sails; Pyxis, the compass, 
and Puppis, the stern. None of Carina 
is shown, but most of Puppis is visible, 
to the left of Canis Major. All of Pyxis 
can be seen, but this is inconspicuous. 
Below is a little of Vela. 

Spring Coming 

Most welcome event during the com- 
ing month after ‘a winter which brought 
severe blizzards to many parts of the 
country, happens March 21, at 7:29 a. 
m., E. S$ Then, the sun, in the mid- 
dle of its northward journey through the 
sky, crosses the equator, an event called 
the Vernal Equinox, marking the official 
beginning of spring. On that date the 
sun rises directly east and sets directly 
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west, so day and night are approximately 
equal in length. 

Another interesting phenomenon, how- 
ever, comes in the morning hours of 
March 8, when the bright star Spica is 
occulted, or “eclipsed” by the moon. This 
will not be visible at all in New England. 
In the eastern part of the country it does 
not happen until the dawn is well under 
way, and, with the naked eye, it will be 
difficult to see the star. But in the Mid- 
dle West and West, it will occur earlier. 
In Illinois, for instance, the moon, in the 
gibbous phase, a few days ag full, will 
cover the star at 3:26 a. m., S. T., and 
will uncover it at 4:13 a. m., c's S. T. In 
California, the star will disappear at 
12:20 a m., P. S. T., and will emerge at 
1:39 a. m., P. S. T. 


Binoculars Help 

A pair of binoculars, or even opera 
glasses, will help the view. The star will 
be covered by the bright edge of the 
moon, but will reappear from behind the 
darkened part. When it does so, it pops 
into view very suddenly, for there is no 
air around the moon partially dimming 
the star’s light, even after it is clear 
of the solid part. Observations of occul- 
tations, such as this, are a very good 
means of checking the accuracy of pre- 
dictions of the moon’s motion. 

Perhaps a few words might be said 
as to why March affords almost the 
only time this year that one can see Mer- 
cury. This planet, on the average, is only 
25,950,000 miles from the sun, compared 
with 92,900,000 miles from the earth, so 
that it revolves in the smallest of the 
planetary orbits. It makes a trip around 
the sun every 88 days, but, in this period, 
the earth makes almost a quarter trip 
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around. Thus, it takes about 116 days 
for Mercury to catch up to the earth. As 
it does so, of course, it is almost between 
earth and sun and is not visible. About 
63 days later it is again in line with the 
sun, but beyond it, also invisible. 

After it has been between the earth 
and sun, the planet moves to the west, 
and when farthest in that direction, be- 
fore it has started to go behind, it is said 
to be in “greatest western elongation.” 
Then it is a morning star, rising before 
the sun. But after it has been behind, it 
is to the east of the sun, following that 
body in its daily motion across the sky, 
visible after sunset as an “evening star.” 
This happens on March 16—then Mer- 
cury is at “greatest eastern elongation.” 
Only at times of such elongations, either 
east or west, is the planet far enough re- 
moved from the sun’s glare to be ap- 
parent. 

To be seen in the evening sky, a 
springtime eastern elongation is best, for 
then the “ecliptic,” the line along which 
the planets move, is nearly at right angles 
to the western horizon. Even though 
Mercury will be to the east of the sun 
again on July 13 and November 7, these 
will not be as favorable. Then the planet 
will be even farther away from the sun’s 
direction than now, but, instead of being 
above the sun, it will be much more 
nearly to the side. Thus, Mercury will 
be much lower at sunset, and will set a 
much shorter time after the sun, while 
the sky is still very bright. 


Celestial Time Table for 
March, 1939 


Friday, March 3, 5:47 p. m., Algol at 
minimum. Saturday, March 4, 6:00 a. m., 
moon nearest earth, 223,000 miles. Sunday, 
March 5, 1:00 p. m., full moon. Wednes- 
day, March 8, early morning, occultation of 
Spica. Sunday, March 12, 4:37 p. m. moon 
at last quarter. Monday, March 13, 12:16 


a. m., moon passes Mars. Thursday, March 
16, 10:00 a. m., moon farthest, 252,100 miles; 
8:00 p. m., 


Mercury farthest east of sun— 


South 
SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 





WEST»? 


visible as “evening star’ about this date. Fri- 
day, March 17, 4:29 a. m., moon passes 
Venus. Saturday, March 18, 1:53 a. m. Al- 
gol at minimum. Monday, March 20, 8:49 
p. m., new moon; 10:42 p. m., Algol at mini- 
mum. Tuesday, March 21, 7:29 a. m., sun 
crosses equator—spring commences. Wednesday, 
March 22, 12:17 p. m., moon passes Saturn. 
Thursday, March 23, 7:31 p. m., Algol at 
minimum. Sunday, March 26, 4:21 p. m., 
Algol at minimum. Tuesday, March 28, 7:16 
a. m., moon at first quarter. 

All times are in E. S. T. 
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STATISTICS 


Death Certificates Could 
Give Better Birth Data 


phage’ certificates of married wom- 
en, if changed in one small particu- 
lar, to show number of children they 
have had, could give better birth statis- 
tics than are now obtainable, suggests 
Prof. Raymond Pearl of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. (Human Biology, Feb- 
ruary ) 

Prof. Pearl points out that the present 
dependence on birth registration for sta- 
tistics on fertility in women fail in two 
important respects. They give no in- 
formation at all about women who never 
have children, and they do not tell, in 
the case of any given birth certificate, it 
that is the last child the mother is ever 
going to bear. 

However, if a space could be left on 
the death-certificate blank for a complete 
listing of all children borne by a woman 
thus brought to the end of all possible 
motherhood, the records could, after a 
few years, be made much more definite. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 
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Life Processes in 
Gray Norway Rats 
During 14 Years in Captivity 


HELEN DEAN KING 
The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 


The American 
Anatomical Memoirs, No. 17 


Various changes in life processes of 
captive gray Norway rats are reported. 
The data analyzed comprise 8685 litters, 
containing 53,077 individuals born in the 
first twenty-five generations. 
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A DETAILED AND 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX 


To the ADVANCE 
ABSTRACT CARD SERVICE 


For Cards Nos. 6877 to 7397 inc., 
issued January 1 to December 31, 1938 
Presented to the 1938 Subscribers 


The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology is distributing shortly, to the 
1938 subscribers to the Advance Abstract 
Card Service, an Index which should 
enormously increase its usefulness. 

Sach 1938 abstract has been indexed 
in four different ways: 

1. According to author 

2. According to a comprehensive and 

detailed subject classification 

3. According to the organ or part of 

the body which it deals 

4. According to the organism 

was investigated 

From these indices the subscriber can 
refer to his cards either by author or by 
serial number. The value of this will be 
appreciated by the biologist with a wide 
variety of interests who has _ hitherto 
found it impossible to arrange his cards 
according to any scheme of classification 
which was sufficiently comprehensive to 
meet his needs. For the Index is designed 
to enable him to keep his cards arranged 
either by authors or simply in the order 
in which they are received without for- 
feiting the advantages of being able to 
refer to them under a wide variety of 
classifications. 

Non-subscribers to the 
stract Card Service may 
Index separately. 


which 


Advance Ab- 
purchase this 


Published by 
THE WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY AND BIOLOGY 
Woodland Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Life Begins On 
Spring-Like Coils 


IFE begins with spiral springs, it ap- 
pears trom researches of Dr. W. D. 
Francis of the Botanic Gardens of Bris- 
bane, Australia. (Science, Feb. 10). 
Dr. Francis has made minute exami- 
nations of the protoplasm of various 
kinds of cells, ranging from bacteria 
to onion cells, and states that a spiral 
structure is characteristic of all. He also 
cites support for his thesis found in the 
published work of other investigators. 
This spiral, spring-like structure of 
protoplasm, he declares, explains the 


great elasticity of this living substance. 
Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


RADIO 


Radio Tube for Altimeter 
Generates a 14-Cm. Wave 


amp sm radio tube generat- 
ing an ultra short-wave but five 
and a half inches long—short enough for 
the radio echo altimeter now under de 
velopment to show pilots how high they 
are above the ground and to warn them 
of other planes nearby—is announced 
by two engineers of the General Elec 
tric Company, W. C. Hahn and G. F. 
Metcalf. 

Its waves, a fourth as long as the 
waves now used in experimental echo 
altimeters, can be directed like the beam 
ot a searchlight, the two engineers said. 
Waves as short as a single centimeter 
about two-fifths of an inch—can be gen 
erated by a tube working on the same 
principle. The shortest wave received on 
a home radio set is about five meters, 
or more than 15 feet. 

The tubes can also be used for guid- 
ing ships through dense fogs by enabling 
them to measure the distance to land or 


other vessels. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 








PATON RANCH 


Situated on a mountain stream in the 
foothills of the Big Horn Mountains. 
Here a limited number of guests are 
cordially welcomed. 

It is a region of great geological and 
historical interest. Marine fossils, dino- 
saur bones and Indian implements are 
found nearby. 

Guest cabins are comfortable and attrac- 
tive. Food is good. The use of a saddle 
horse is included in the weekly rate. 


Write for illustrated folder with map. 


WILLIAM PATON 


Shell Wyoming 








LIKE A SPINET 


Laurens Hammond, inventor of this new electric musical instrument, watches as his 
player demonstrates how it is operated. 


ENGINEERING MUSIC 


Electric Musical Instrument 


Imitates Orchestra Pieces 


In Appearance Like an Old-Fashioned Spinet, Novachord 
Will Make Possible Entirely New Types of Compositions 


EW types of musical compositions, 

employing tones never heard before 
as well as the tones of more than one in- 
strument for a single player, are now 
possible through development of a high- 
ly versatile electrical instrument — the 
Novachord. 

Looking for all the world like an old- 
fashioned spinet, it made its bow in 
Washington, D. C., by pouring forth 
the varied notes of a piano, violin, Ha- 
waiian guitar, harpsichord, clavichord, 
trumpet and French horn. 

The Novachord uses vacuum tubes in- 
stead of piano or violin strings or the 
pipes of a wind instrument. It was in- 
vented by Laurens Hammond, inventor 
of the Hammond electric organ, which 
likewise uses electric currents to produce 
its music instead of the familiar banks 
of pipes. 

Requiring only to be plugged into a 


household light outlet, the Novachord 
is smaller than a grand piano. It con- 
tains no pipes, reeds, strings, hammers 
or vibrating parts. It has a keyboard of 
72 notes which are, however, played ex- 
actly like a piano and has the regulation 
piano sustaining pedal and a pedal for 
controlling volume. 

Punching the keyboard and using the 
other controls determines the type of 
electric wave generated in the vacuum 
tubes. This elec’~ wave is then con- 
verted into sour.u in much the same 
method as a radio. 

Its imitating abilities it owes to the 
fact that the person playing it can change 
at will the two chief varying characteris- 
tics which give each musical instrument 
its identity, it was explained. A group 
of controls mounted on the front panel 
above the keyboard makes this possible. 

An instrument’s distinctive sound is 
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determined by tone color—the basic tone 
plus the harmonics of that tone—and the 
“envelope”—the speed with which a 
note is built up and dies away. Percus- 
sion instruments such as the piano give 
a tone which starts almost at its height 
and dies away gradually. String tones 
are built up and die gradually. 

One group on the left controls the ac- 
tual tone color, while the other varies 
the “envelope.” The player can thus pick 
the tone color and “envelope” he desires. 

Mr. Hammond does not consider the 
Novachord strictly an imitative instru- 
ment. It does, however, bring up distinct 
new possibilities for varied orchestral ef- 
fects and for greater diversification of 
home entertainment. 

Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Tests Show 200-Year-Old 
Paper To Be Good as New 


APER more than 200 years old has 

been found by National Bureau of 
Standards tests to be almost as good as 
when made. A page from a book printed 
in 1722 was subjected to the standard 
accelerated aging test, heating for 72 
hours at the temperature of boiling 


water. The rag fibers of the paper were 
found practically in perfect condition; 
the loss of folding endurance after test 


was only three per cent. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


INSIDE 


Under the case, the resemblance to a spinet 
ends. Mr. Hammond (right) explains to 
an interested group the workings of the 
vacuum tube “strings” in his Novachord. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Jt 


Adolescent Crime Has Its 
Beginnings in Babyhood 


MASKED bandit enters the lonely 

filling station and points a gun at 
the proprietor. Quick action results in 
the capture and unmasking of the cul- 
prit. One expects to see revealed a man 
hardened in crime. But, no, most likely, 
it is a youngster in his teens, and off he 
goes on the first leg of that long jour- 
ney that leads so many to reform school, 
jail, and prison. 

Why are so many criminals young 
adolescents? Does adolescence itself pro- 
duce crime? These questions were put 
to Dr. Ben Karpman, of St. Elizabeth’s 
mental hospital, experienced with crimi- 
nals and the mentally abnormal. 

His reply is characteristic of the phy- 
sician. 

“Diseases are preceded by an incu- 
bation period,” he said in the journal 
Mental Hygiene. “You may find that 
the measle rash on a child appeared on 
a certain day, but the disease was no 
doubt contracted perhaps several weeks 
before. In mental diseases the incuba- 
tion period is much longer. 

“I submit, therefore, that it is not 
possible to speak of adolescence as a 
stage in which crime finds its first ex- 
pression, but rather that we have to 
go to the earliest stages of the child’s 
development in order to uncover the 
true period in which the anti-social be- 
havior began.” 

Responsibility for a child’s develop- 
ment of criminal behavior is placed 
squarely upon the family by Dr. Karp- 
man. A broken home is_ particularly 
culpable—not just a home deprived of 
one of the parents, but a home which 
the child feels for some reason does not 
belong to him. Affection is essential. 

“The making of a good citizen can 
be traced directly to his early years, and 


to his reaction to the affection given by 
the various members of the family . . . 

“The responsibility of the family is 
grave. It cannot be denied that criminals 
develop through failure on the part of 
the family to provide binding emotions, 
necessary to keep the child within the 
family.” 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


PHARMACY 


Profession of Pharmacy 
In Need of Recruits 


N THESE days of overcrowded 

ranks in many professions, it is both 
interesting and gratifying to learn that 
one of the oldest, pharmacy, is send- 
ing out a call for recruits—not to swell 
the ranks of clerks in department drug 
stores, but to join with physicians in 
healing the sick. 

A shortage in the supply of “prop- 
erly qualified pharmacists available for 
active service in professional practice” 
exists in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science reports. 

Part of this shortage is due to more 
stringent requirements for entrance to 
pharmacy colleges, more rigid regula- 
tions of pharmacists by state boards and 
the lengthening of the professional 
course in pharmacy to four college 
years. Another factor is the general eco- 
nomic improvement which has caused 
a return of pharmaceutical retail prac- 
tice to predepression levels and which 
has increased the demand for trained 
pharmacists in other fields. 

On the economic side, a career in 
pharmacy looks bright. It will be at 
least four years, it is estimated, before 
enough new pharmacists have been 
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trained and registered to fill the pres- 
ent demand. Encouraging also is the 
fact that while wage levels in phar- 
macy dropped during the depression, 
there was almost no unemployment. 

Filling prescriptions or performing 
other duties in retail pharmacies is by 
no means the only occupation open to 
pharmacy graduates. About one-third of 
the graduates of schools of pharmacy be- 
come retail store owners, a survey show- 
ed. Nearly another third are employed 
in such stores. The remaining third are 
listed as industrial owners, executives, 
teachers, research workers, physicians 
and other professional men, technical or- 
ganization and journal executives, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives or as having 
engaged in a host of other related oc- 
cupations. 
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ORDNANCE 


Invent Shells That Burst 
When They “‘See”’ Target 


HELLS that can “see” their target, 

and burst when they see it, are the 
newest device of anti-aircraft warfare 
brought out by the great Bofors ord- 
nance factory in Stockholm. 

In the nose of the shell is a cartridge 
of magnesium, that burns with a bril- 
liant light during flight. The light 
streams out through radial openings in 
the shell casing. If some of these light 
beams strike the target (an airplane) 
they are reflected back to the shell, where 
they strike photocells which are in turn 
electrically connected to the detonating 
mechanism. 

An anti-aircraft shell need not actually 
strike its target to destroy it. The con- 
cussion of the explosion, together with 
the flying cloud of steel splinters, will 
ordinarily suffice to destroy the plane. 
Present anti-aircraft shells are detonated 
by a clockwork fuse, which has to be set 
mechanically before firing. 

Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 
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The Dangerous Dead 


EW ENGLAND'S hurricane of last 

fall is old news now. The rest of 
the country has pretty completely for- 
gotten it. Only the New Englanders have 
no chance to forget: the corpses of mil- 
lions of trees still litter their hills and 
choke their valleys. Removal before 
spring releases swarms of boring insects 
and the danger of ravaging fire is im- 
perative. The dead, even dead trees, are 
always dangerous. 

Logging the blowdown is lagging seri- 
ously, warns Stewart H. Holbrook in 
American Forests (February). The pub- 
lic assistance set-ups that were estab- 
lished within a few days after the disaster 
are in full swing, and are bending every 
effort to get the timber clear before the 
deadline of warm, dry weather, but still 
it is not enough. 

There are many obstacles and handi- 
caps. Crews of WPA and CCC men are 
doing part of the clearing, but there are 
not enough recruits to bring their num- 
bers up to the necessary level. 

The federal government has acquired 
numerous ponds in which to sink the 
logs to keep them from spoiling. Federal 
money is ready to buy the logs if the 
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farmers will bring them to the ponds. But 
labor costs are high, tarmers and their 
hired men are inexperienced in handling 
timber, and snagging logs out of a tan- 
gled heap of down trunks is more difh- 
cult than taking them from a standing 
forest. 

The clean-up forces have received im- 
portant help from the north, in the husky 
shapes of “Bangor tigers’—stout sons of 
Paul Bunyan from the Maine woods. 
They are working wonders in the tan- 
gled masses of giant jackstraws tossed by 
the great wind. 

Right now is the critical time, says 
Mr. Holbrook. There must be a trebling 
of CCC and WPA crews. “Either that or 
New England is in for the smokiest sum- 
mer it has ever known. And the smoke 
won't be that of industry.” 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Infantile Paralysis Cases 
Often Run in Pairs 


ASES of infantile paralysis often 

come in pairs—two cases in the same 
family, two cases in different families 
in the same dwelling, two cases in a 
children’s institution, three cases from 
adjoining houses. This has been the sit- 
uation in the District of Columbia in the 
period between 1925 and 1938, accord- 
ing to survey figures announced by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

What this probably means is that 
“either there is a strong element of con- 
tagion” in infantile paralysis in its early 
stages or that there are common sources 
of infection or both. 

The survey was made by Dr. C. C. 
Dauer of the District of Columbia 
Health Department (Public Health Re- 


ports). 
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Sacred lakes near Egypt’s great temples 
were artificial pools providing water for 
ritual purposes and also a place to float 
model boats used in religious processions. 


eRADIO 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, will 





be guest scientist on “Adventures in Science’ 
with Watson Davis, 
over the coast to coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Thursday, March 2, 7:15 
p. m. EST, 6:15 p. m. CST, 5:15 p. m. MST, 


4:15 p. m. PST. Listen in to your local station. 


Director, Science Service, 


Listen in each Thursday. 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Conservation 


Trout Streams: Conpitions THat De- 
TERMINE THEIR PropucTivity AND SuG- 
GESTIONS FOR STREAM AND LaKE Man- 
\GEMENT — Paul R. Needham — Com- 
stock, 233 p., $3. Everyone interested in 
trout, from conservationist and hatchery 
superintendent to fisherman and cook, 
will prize this study of the world the 
trout lives in. It tells, in brief but ade- 
quate and accurate fashion, of the fish 
themselves, the physical and chemical 
states of trout waters, the natural his- 
tory of the insects and other aquatic 
animal forms that are trout food: a 
unique and practical book. 

Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Education 
Tuirp Dicest oF INVEsTIGATIONS IN 


THE TEACHING oF SciENcE—Francis D. 
Curtis—Blakiston, 419 p., $3.50. Results 
of 93 research projects on a wide variety 
of questions in educational methods, 
compactly abstracted for busy teachers 
and school administrators. 

Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


History of Science 
A History or Science, TECHNOLOGY 
AND PuitosopHy IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century—A. Wolf—Macmillan, 814 p., 
345 illus., $8. A monumental work of 
permanent importance by the University 
of London historian of science. A com- 
panion to his earlier work on the 16th 
and 17th centuries, it will be of great 
usefulness as a tool in the spreading 
study of the history of science. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


General Science 
ScieENCE PROBLEMS FOR THE JUNIOR 
Hic Scuoot. Book 2— Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, Joe Young 
West — Scott, Foresman, 578 p., $1.48. 
With the verve of a well-illustrated sci- 
ence magazine, this text should attract 
the students exposed to it. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Population 

ProceEDINGs, INTERNATIONAL PoPULa- 
TION Conoress, Paris, 1937: Vol. 1, 
Théorie Générale de la Population, 270 
p-, $1.35; Vol. 2, Démographie His- 
torique, 106 p., 70 c.; Vol. 3, Démog- 
raphie Statistique: Etudes d’ensemble, 
156 p., 80 c.; Vol. 4, Démographie Sta- 
tistique: Etudes Spéciales (Etat de la 
Population, Migrations), 147 p., 80 c.; 
Vol. 5, Démographie Statistique: Etudes 
Spéciales (Natalité, Nuptialité, Mor- 


talité), 245 p., $1.20; Vol. 6, Démogra- 


phie de la France d’Outremer, 128 p., 80 
c.; Vol. 7, Facteurs et Conséquences de 
l'Evolution Démographique, 212  p., 
$1.10; Vol. 8, Problémes Qualitatits de la 
Population, 258 p., $1.35; Complete set, 
$8.—Hermann et Cie, Paris, American 
agent, Population Assn. of America. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Bibliography 
By Way or INtTropuction — A Book 
List for Young People—Joint Committee 
of the A. L. A. and the National Educ. 
Assn.—A mer. Library Assn., 130 p. 65 
c.; 10 Or more, 35 Cc. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 





Photography 
How to Tone Printrs—Arthur Ham- 
mond—A merican Photographic Publish- 
ing Co., 72 p., 50 c. A small handbook 
of formulas and instructions for the dark- 
room enthusiast who wants to make an 
excursion into the field of color without 
the use of color photography or hand 
tinting. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Ornithology 

Birps From SIAM AND THE MaAtay 
PENINSULA IN THE UNITED States Na- 
TIONAL Museum Co .tectep By Drs. 
Hucuw M. SmitrH aNnp WituiaM L. As- 
soTt—J. H. Riley — Govt. Print. Off., 
581 p., 75 c. Full descriptions and notes 
on one of the most notable collections of 
birds brought to the U. S. National 
Museum for many years. 
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Geography—Ethnology 

VENEZUELA—Erna Fergusson—Knopf, 
346 p., $3. A discerning traveler, Miss 
Fergusson introduces her readers to a 
country with rare completeness and 
charm. She is interested more in the 
people and their character and_prob- 
lems than in the land. “Venezuelans,” 
she tells us, “are a people to wonder 
about, perhaps to fear for, but a people 
to command admiration.” 
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Mathematics 
THe Geometry OF DETERMINANTAL 
Loci—T. G. Room—Cambridge (Mac- 
millan), 483 p., $10. A new book on 
projective geometry which will be wel- 
comed by students of mathematics every- 
where. It is distinctly a book for grad- 
uate school use and for teachers of col- 
lege mathematics. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Additional Reviews 
On Page 128 


Journalism 
MaGaAzINE WRriTING AND EpITING — 


Mitchell V. Charnley and Blair Converse 
—Cordon, 352 p., $3.25. A comprehen- 
sive, beautifully printed book that should 
be of great aid to those who wish to do 
a professional job of attempting to write 
for the periodical press. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Conservation 


America Becins Acain—Katherine 
Glover—Whittlesey House, 382 p., il- 
lus., $2.75. A book about the New Con- 
servation, which brings out the drama 
and the crusading spirit in present-day 
efforts in soil conservation, flood con- 
trol, wildlife restoration and _ regional 
planning; it puts emotional punch be- 
hind the recitation of facts. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Political Science 

Next Steps Forwarp—Donald Sles- 
inger—National Home Library, 219 p., 
25 c. Interpretations by the Twentieth 
Century Foundation of studies on taxa- 
tion, big business, government debt and 
old-age security. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Botany 
AnpersOoN’s Hersarium (Camp Spe- 
cial) —E. S. Anderson—E. S. Anderson, 
38 p. 25 c. A booklet for beginning 
collectors, in which text is interspersed 
with blank pages for the mounting of 
small specimens. Cellophane sheets to 
cover them are supplied in a separate 
envelope. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Education 
Tue Museum anp Poputar CULTURE 
—T. R. Adam—Amer. Assn. for Adult 
Education, 177 p., $1. Three chapters 
of this study are of direct science in- 
terest: “The Revival of Nature Lore,” 
“Methods of Nature Study,” “Science, 
Industry and Commerce.” The book as 
a whole is inspirational as well as fact- 
ual. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Botany 
Poisonous PLANTs OF THE UNITED 


States — Walter Conrad Muenscher— 
Macmillan, 266 p., $3.50. The author of 
“Weeds” scores again, with a well-ar- 
ranged, cleanly illustrated description of 
the principal poisonous plants of this 
country. It is primarily a reference work 
for botanists, toxicologists, veterinarians, 


and other professional workers. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 
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*First Glances at New Books 


General Science 
BackcrouNp To Mopern ScteENCE- 

Joseph Needham and Walter Pagel, edi- 
tors—Macmillan, 243 p. $2. Ten lec- 
tures at Cambridge University, England, 
arranged by its History of Science Com- 
mittee, covering the modern period of 
science, the last 4o years. This is the 
beginning of a welcome movement to- 
ward understanding science in its his- 
torical significance. The lectures given 
in 1936 are by such authorities as Corn- 
ford, Dampier, Rutherford, Bragg, As- 
ton, Eddington, Ryle, Nuttall, Punnett, 


and Haldane. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Medicine 
Practica, BirtH-Controt MetHops- 


Norman E. Himes, with the medical 
collaboration of Abraham Stone—Mod- 
ern Age Books, 254 p. 95 ¢- A thorough, 
frank, detailed and authoritative discus- 
sion of all aspects of contraception. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Photography 
Mopvern Portrairure—Stanley R. Jor- 


dan—Camera Craft, 199 p., $3. Here is 
a book which introduces, it is said, the 
techniques of the Hollywood studios to 
the production of superior portraits. The 
details of proper lighting, of make- 
up for the camera, and tricks on proper 
poses are all of interest to the profession- 


al and amateur photographer. 
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Education 
A Srupy or THe PossiIBILITIES OF 


Grapus as A MEANS oF INSTRUCTION IN 
THE First Four Grapes oF THE ELEMEN 
rary ScHoo. — Ruth G. Strickland — 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 172 
p., $1.85. Pictures are an easy natural 
language and since graphs and “little 
man” charts are being used extensively 
and successfully in other places, why 


not in the schools? 
Science Newa Letter, February 25, 


1939 
Child Study 

Srupies iN Cui_p Guipance — Jean 
Walker MacFarlane — Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 254 p., illus. $2. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Physics 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF Puysics 


Herman G. Heil and Willard H. Ben- 
nett—Prentice-Hall, 631 p., $5. College 
physics text for engineering schools where 
it is assumed that calculus and physics 
are taught simultaneously. The emphasis 


of the book is on the classical time-tried 
physics and to a very little extent on the 
modern atomic physics. In this, the vol- 
ume differs from many of the newer col- 
lege texts, but probably fulfills its role 
of giving basic engineering training. 


Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


Photography 
Snow AND Ice PHotrocrapHy—H. W. 


Wagner—Camera Craft, 96 p., $1. The 
scenes of winter present some of the 
greatest beauties that photography can 
capture. But unfortunately the glaring 
whiteness of snow and ice requires con- 
siderable experience and knowing a few 
tricks of the trade. In this little volume 
this knowledge is presented clearly and 
understandably. 


Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


History 
MeprevaL PANoRAMA: THE ENGLISH 


ScENE From Conguest To REFORMATION 
—G. G. Coulton—Cambridge (Macmil- 
lan), 801 p., $4. Dr. Coulton aptly likens 
the medieval scene to “foreign travel” 
for it is @ strange people, with curious 
customs, whe are described and dis- 
cussed in these pages. The reader can 
see here an earlier age than ours which 
struggled with growing-pains and when 
“theory outran practice.” It is a vivid 
book and an enlightening one. 


Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


Medicine 
Nutrition: THe Newer Dtacnostic 
Metnuops. Proceedings of the Round 


Table on Nutrition and Public Health 
—Milbank Memorial Fund, 192 p., $1. 
Technical discussions of interest chiefly 
to physicians and nutritionists. 


Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


Biology 
Witp Country: A HIGHLAND Natv- 


RALIST’s Notes AND. Prctures—F. Fraser 
Darling—Cambridge (Macmillan), 103 
p., $2.75. A well-known British natural- 
ist talks and shows pictures, about birds 
and mammals and plants on the cliffs 
of Scotland and the Isles and in the 


less strenuous glades of England. 


Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 


Entomology 
Bers iN THE GARDEN AND Honey IN 
THE Larper—Mary Louise Coleman— 
Doubleday, Doran, 131 p., $1.75. In the 
course of relating her own experience 
with bees the author manages to impart 
a lot of information about bees and bee- 
keeping. If you have a sweet tooth this 
book will make your mouth water. 
Science Newa Letter, February 25, 1939 
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Additional Reviews 
On Page 127 


Horticulture 
THe Garvener’s Travet Book—Ed- 
ward I. Farrington, ed.—Hale, Cush- 
man and Flint, 390 p., numerous plates, 
$2.50. If you are garden-minded and 
have a car, this book is likely to make 
a gypsy of you. Listing the states alpha- 
betically, it sets down opposite the names 
of towns notable things in the way of 
trees, rose gardens, flower festivals, all 
manner of horticultural treats that you 
may see all over the United States and 
Canada. There are half-page sketch 
maps, too, with annotations. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Meteorology 

WeaTtHEer—Gayle Pickwell—McGraw- 
Hill, 170 p., illus., $3. Re-publication, by 
a new firm, of a beautifully illustrated 
popular work, first reviewed in SNL for 
November 20, 1937. It is now planned 
to make this the first of a series of 
four, the forthcoming volumes to be 
on Deserts, Birds, and Animals, re- 
spectively. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Biology 

Lire’s BEGINNING ON THE EartH—R. 
Beutner—Williams & Wilkins, 222 p., 
$3. A new attack on the old and ever- 
baffling problem of how life originated, 
in which advantage is taken of some 
of the newer discoveries of biophysics 
and biochemistry, particularly of viruses 


and enzymes. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Seciology 
Tue Cuancinc Communitry—Carle C. 
Zimmerman—Harper, 661 p., $3.50. Vil- 
lage, town and city are viewed as or- 
ganisms which may have various kinds 
of behavior. You'll recognize the com- 
munities you know in Littleville, Lonely. 
Utopia, Indecisive, Stability, Nudeal, 
Hillville, Babbit, Mayflower, Milkville, 
etc. 
Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Exploration 

UNsoLvep Mysteries oF THE ARCTIC 
— Vilhjalmur Stefansson — Macmillan, 
381 p., $3.50. See page 120. 


Science News Letter, February 25, 1939 


Botany 
Frora oF Costa Rica. Part IV.— 
Paul C. Standley—Field Museum of 


Natural History, 434 p., $2.50. The con- 
cluding volume of this work, compris- 
ing tamilies Gesneriacea to Compositae, 
with an appendix of additions and cor- 


rections. 
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